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THE OLD ARMOURY. 


Some of the happiest hours of my life have been 
passed in the grand old armoury of Goodrich Court. 
That unrivalled collection, the fame of which has long 
been widely spread over the New World and the Old, 
brought many a pilgrim of foreign speech and mien. 
Guide-books gloated over it, antiquaries appealed to 
its silent testimony for confirmation of their dearest 
theories, and novel-loving young ladies surveyed with 
no pretended interest the gilded mail in which the 
knights of old had ridden forth to tourney or to 
battle. What a number of blue-spectacled pro- 
fessors, fresh from Heidelberg or Jena, have I seen 
congregated round the effigy of a stark crusader, 
peering, jostling, and disputing with all the tooth- 
loosening power of German gutturals and sibilants, 
as to whether ‘mascled’ sleeves came into fashion 
in 1098 or 1106—a question evidently of difficulty 
and deep moment. But the times when I saw 
the old armoury to the best advantage, and most 
thoroughly enjoyed its accumulated treasures, were 
when the morning sun or the soft summer moonlight 
came pouring in through the emblazoned windows, 
and I had the galleries to myself. How awful and 
mysterious, by moonlight, did that long line of 
martial forms appear, standing motionless, with their 
armour half shimmering in the yellow light, half 
darkling in shadow! The moon that shone through 
the pictured windows flung rich ruby and topaz tints 
on the dinted breastplates, beneath which knightly 
English hearts had throbbed at Cressy or Agincourt ; 
on the gilt Milan suits worn at the Eighth Harry’s 
court; on the pliant harness of chain-work that had 
been borne by many a Saracen sheik and Moorish 
emir. There, under one roof, had been gathered, by 
the combined magic of wealth and taste, a wondrous 
miscellany of warlike gear: the weapons of mortal 
foes, the arms of different generations, the rude 
panoply of savage tribes, and the gorgeous armour of 
monarchs, 

Besides this assemblage of military curiosities, the 
armoury contained much that could not be without 
interest to any thoughtful mind, whether dreamy or 
practical. In those galleries could be traced the 
gradual progress of human invention, as applied to 
war. There were mail-shirts, for example, which had 
probably been worn at Hastings, mere lozenges of 
thin iron, or rings of the same metal, that had been 
sewn with thread to a garment of stout linen or 
woollen cloth. Linen and woollen had fed the moths 
of an earlier century, threads had rotted away, and 
nothing was left but the little scales of corroded iron, 


armourer; but skill and lore had sufficed to restore 
the fabric to its original condition, and there hung the 
hauberk, as perfect as its old wearer had left it. 
These were the earliest of the series, excepting certain 
classical scraps of Roman harness, in brass or in 
bronze; a shield or two, on which could be traced the 
world-famous §.P.Q.R.; perhaps a helmet, battered 
out of shape; a fragment of a lorica; and offensive 
arms in plenty. Next came the byrnes and lurichs of 
ringed and of linked mail, the old classic lorica in a 
new form, but with a scarcely altered name, and the 
chain-shirts of the Northmen. Invention had taken a 
great stride, when cunning smiths first succeeded in 
constructing a fabric of pure metal, every link joined 
to the next in order, so that the ancient plan of sewing 
the scraps of iron to a groundwork of cloth is disused, 
except for those quilted ‘jacks’ of leather, plastered 
with iron lozenges, which foot-soldiers continued to 
wear as late as the Reformation. These chain- 
shirts were pliant and flexible articles of attire, 
fitting to the body, and allowing free movements 
of the limbs; but they were weighty garments, and it 
was soon found that less iron in another form would 
furnish an equal defence. Then came the jointed 
mail, of a hundred varieties, dependent on fashion, 
caprice, or convenience. The Goodrich Armoury could 
shew some noble specimens. There they stood in 
rows, those mimic knights, the hollow shells of war- 
riors long passed away. Another great stride has 


Invention made; and yet, with all this gallant show. 


of warlike bravery, there seems to be somewhat worth 
regretting in the simplicity of the elder world’s defen- 
sive gear. A Danish viking or a Saxon thane could 
have ‘ put on his armour for the fray’ in two minutes, 
and with little need of aid. Not so your companions 
of Cceur de Lion, not so your stalwart Crusaders, 
your iron-handed negotiators of Magna Charta, your 
early K. G.’s, and followers of the first Plantagenets. 
As their battle-garb stands before you, stark and 
stiff, you cannot but marvel at its costliness, and the 
wonderful amount of preparation required to equip a 
champion for the joust or the field. Already, by the 
end of the eleventh century, you see that iron has 
become an exploded material for the armour of aristo- 
cratic combatants. Brass, the classic brass, had given 
way to iron long before, and now iron gives prece- 
dence to its polished cousin steel. Spain is now the 
great mart of warrior-harness; the forges of Toledo, 


Seville, Burgos, can hardly produce their wares with 


sufficient rapidity. Europe is yearly flinging her 
blood and treasure on the burning sands of Syria; 
Christendom is waging a long duel with the Paynim 
on his own soil; and every galley bound for the Morn- 
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gallant men, steeds, armour, to return never again. 
Spanish steel is hard and enduring; it can bear 
much hammering of maces, slashing of swords, and 
dint of arrow and lance. Moreover, it is often fair 
to look upon; and see! even now, in age and decay, 
you can distinguish the azure and gold, the Damas- 
cene tracery, the delicacy of bronzing, lackering, 
embossing, the stars of gold, the fantastic ornaments, 
the half-effaced armorial-bearings on the shield, the 
half-rased crest on the helmet, that once pleased 


the eyes of fair ladies, leaning over tournament | This, 


galleries draped with cloth of gold, to see their 
champions win or lose. Vanity of vanities! All those 
things of the elder world are dust and ashes alike— 
stole and wimple, and robe furred with minever, and 
the slender girls and haughty matrons that wore 
them; the kings that presided over the list; the 
pompous heralds that marshalled them ; and the stout 
limbs and bold hearts that filled these hollow husks 
of steel—The knights are dust, and their good swords 
rust ; their souls are with the saints, we trust. 

I scarcely know which reflection, as a child, 
puzzled me the most, whether all those personages 
of the chivalric epoch that I used to read of in 


before me, in visible presence, when I went alone to 
the old armoury, Jvanhoe in hand, were the identical 
suits that — had worn and fought in; and it 
to believe that the race had completely 

died out, when there stood the harness, grimly erect, 
and I could a pair of fierce eyes Lohien 
through the bars of the closed visor, and a stern voice 
suddenly pm," from within that hollow helmet. 
And yet it was like looking at a mammoth’s bones, 
so absolutely had Time’s flood left the feudal epoch 
igh and dry. At anyrate, we can guess that each 
of those suits was a very expensive purchase, and a 
very awkward garb to wear. There were countless 
joints that required to be secured with rivets, and 
each rivet had to be clenched with a hammer. The 
valets of a nobleman of those ages had need to have 
served in a smithy, and the toilet must have been as 
noisy as the ey work of a forge. Clang! clash! 
ring! hammer and pincers clattering on sonorous 
metal ! must the disturb- 
ance in a hostelry, when yo ights were prepar- 
ing for a pageant; and fou Weaniedne the clatter 
= for getting their worships into fighting-trim ! 
this time, the helmets have been ging too. 
There were casques, with long ‘ nasals, or nose-pieces, 
instead of visors, to protect the face, just the casques 
you see depicted in the Bayeux ta , and in one 
of which —_ Harold was ki by that hateful 
arrow. Then there were early English, and French, and 
German head-pieces, where the visor was a flat plate 
of iron, with round eyelet-holes, and a similar orifice 
for breathing. Next in order came the helm, with 
crest upon it, and aigrette to fix feathers in, and holes 
where the laces once passed to tighten it on the 
head ¢ its wearer, - the > visor of iron bars 
very close together, and capable of being raised like 
a porteullis. The weight of this mighty head- 
ing increased with every age; and it is worth 
notice the tournament-helm, used for tilting, was 
half as heavy again as the battle-casque, and had a 
loftier crest. No wonder the knights never wore that 
dreadful thing until the very moment of joining 
no wonder choked till they 
an opportunity ing it o' in; that con- 
and = armed at all 
points, except the ; many a bold cham- 


for the herald’s : ‘Knights, do your devoir!’ 
is, surely, in a most 


te 
an 


is now a ——) and an amazing quanti 
ter te well, the clasping the neck, and 
perhaps as n 
the vauntbrace, the or breastplate, the back- 
plate, brassards and pauldrons, cuissards, afterwards 
yclept taslets, steel-boots or steel-shoes, and jambards, 
untlets, knee-pieces, and e ets of steel. The 
reast was not only pro’ by the shield and the 
corselet, but by sometimes a 
hauberk or mail-shirt ; and within that again was a 
chest-protector in the shape of a jazeran, or shirt of 
fine chain ; while other warriors erred a gambesson 
of quilted leather inside their armour, and a surcoat 
of bright heraldic colours, daintily wrought by ladies’ 
fingers, over it. Altogether, a knight could not have 
worn less than a hundredweight of cold iron, often 
much more, besides his two-handed sword, his series 
of poniards, axe or mace, and lance. Then, when we 
consider that his gallant was trapped with a 
steel-plated war-saddle with high bows and cantel, 
and broad stirrups, and that the unhappy animal was 
barded with steel, and smothered in embroidered 
housi with a poitrail on his chest, flankers along 
his iin a chainfron with a long spike like a um- 
corn’s horn on his head, and a bunch of peacock’s 
plumes between his ears, we can easily how 
slow must march, how te 
it, of such ponderous cavalry. deed, 
wud how Flanders could produce steeds cap- 
= bearing towers of and we 
w that in the plate-armour e a knight being 
down was unable to rise Sikes enislints. There 
he lay, helpless, like a turtle on its back, until he 
was held to ransom or poniarded. But they were 
not easily unhorsed, those living fortresses, until gun- 
wader lent its aid. By this time, Milan gives 
i and sells harness to the world. The milliner i 
deals now-a-days in flimsy wares for fair wearers ; 
but the first Milliners, or, more correctly, Milaners, 
were Italian merchants, who drove a most gainful 
Wer tho tee inces of the rude 
West the ucts of the unrivalled forges of Lom- 
bardy. Goodrich Court had some splendid suits, 
cuatiapte be worn by a Visconti or a Borgia. I have 
seen no finer in any royal or national collection. Even 
in our time, the old beauty lingers about those costly 
mail-suits, made at enormous price, for the martial 
dandies of the decline of chivalry. There may still 


| 


plumes nodding uneasily, and so to take a dim view 
| of society through the bars of the visor, as one waited 
slate 
B -armour 
man bore less resemblance to a smithy, though there 
| was yet some work for the hammer-man before the 
warrior was fully accoutred. Every piece of armour 
dear old Ivanhoe, and such antique romances, were | 
dead and gone utterly from the earth, or ictine | 
they had ever existed out of a poet’s fancies. There, | 
| be seen the gold and the purple, the azure blazon 
| with stars, the green, the blackened silver, that once 
ees oS the sunlight of four centuries 
Some of those coats have the gloss and deli- 
cacy of a starling’s breast; the colours have faded, 
but still the fine damask-work survives. Some 
was far more superb than 
| even these, and paid tho 
overrich a 4 by finding its way to the Jews’ 
melting-pots. We read of plated 
; with pure gold, of helmets with jewels, of : 
pion has been smothered outright under his morion, | hauberks w goldsmiths’ work was intertwined 
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with arabesqued steel. These are gone from the 
world’s gaze long ago. Those glorious Milan suits 
were costly enough, without being jewelled as well. 
They were bought at prices quite surprising ; a farm 
for a corselet; a yoke of oxen for a gorget; a com- 
plete suit was at the value of a small estate. Books 
mercenary soldiers who were vy Italian 
and princes to fi their battles —the Lemoriohees of 
their day—fought not to kill, but to capture. Some- 
times a battle was quite bloodless. Often there were 
but one or two deaths in a hot affray. The arms and 
horse of the captive were what the conqueror sought ; 
plumes, and get a ransom afterwards, he was sel 
cruelly disposed to kill the goose that could bestow 
such golden eggs as Milan mail and a 

ial magnificence distinguishes the armour of 
Edward III.’s reign—a reign made up of wars and 
pageantry, of victories and of tournaments, when the 
court wasa fairyland. The surcoats of brocade, velvet, 
cloth of gold, and other rich stuffs, were during this 


king’s sway of a igal splendour ; the knights wore 
over Their spar armour, and breasts 
flashed their ic devices in gold or in silver 


heraldic 
broidery. The old chroniclers, Froissart, Comines, 
Brantome, loved to tiate on the fantastic taste 


and ning apparel; and, indeed, 


no spreading orified tail in the 
have outglittered of the Black Prince’s com- 
id for all this The 
i ward could not make money by —_ i 
rough dentistry on rich Hebrews, as King ohn 
done in the good old times. The Jews were gone out 
of England—banished ; their teeth were safe from the 
forceps of any royal practitioner. But there were 
the a of Lombard Street—wealthy, timid 


foreigners, that fattened on the ignorance thrift- | actual 


lessness of the rude lish islani golden sponges 


equalling this e ive mail of 
the Plan et day, is that of Henry VIIL’s time. 
The abbey-lands and episcopal revenues gi those 
astonishing corselets a damasked those helmets. 


od, too, and across the 
Francis I. was blazing like the noonday sun. 

That was the age of splendid books, palaces, mantles, 
and armour, of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
of such revels and jousts as gave a rich after-glow 
to the evening of chivalry. Then comes a terrible 
i in the specimens handed down to our 
time. In Elizabeth’s reign, gunpowder proved too 
half-armour ; the old shells of mail were discarded ; 
the buff-coat came in. Buff-coats were in fashion for 
a century and a half; they still exist in some collec- 
tions, ugly stiff garments of bull’s hide, with a little 
—- on their seams and edges, 

was ilitary uniform of its day, t 

i oid, and silver thread. The buff-coat was 


attire. 

Charles I. is considered to have been the last person 
armour, cap-d-pie, like an ancient knight. But Crom- 
well’s Ironsides had 


late period, probably quite up to the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s pm oy though the pictures of the 
Flanders wars almost always represent the foot-soldier 
without any defensive armour. As for the cavalry, 
they gradually laid aside their harness; and after the 
battle of Minden, the Blues and Life Guards disused 
wearing their breastplates. This was in 1759. Those 
cuirasses lay in the Tower armory for many a day. 
The Household Brigade wore no steel over their cloth 
coats on the occasion of their famous charge at 
Waterloo; and it was in consequence of the protection 
afforded the French cuirassiers by their iron casi 

which to the sword-blows like a smith’s pam 4 
that the Guards blossomed out once more in the 


fi ue attire with which our eyes are familiar. © 
any 80. 


diers are now wearing the identical breast- 

plates that an earlier generation bore at Minden. 
ooti mgreve rockets, 
and rifle balls. ides the British Life 
Guards, there are cuirassiers in the service of France, 


Spain has, I believe, but one —_e cuirassiers. The 
t have each had a fancy, 
corselet 


the Wahabees of Central Arabia, who never to 
war without being headed by a few heroes in fy 
hauberk, gauntlets, and steel-boots, fortified like 
castles against such lethal weapons as the 
Bedouins use in close fight. In India, again, there 
are men in armour enough to grace the processions 
of all the Lord Mayors that ever swayed the sceptre 
of Cockaigne. The Pindharees, those mounted blood- 
suckers whose armies of light-horse used annually to 
sweep over Hindustan and the Deccan, robbing, burn- 
ing, and slaughtering—a mere joint-stock company of 
venturers—were always in mail. The Great Duke 
won his spurs, under the name of Colonel Wellesley, 
or rather Wesley, in ing a famous Pindharee 
chief, Dhoondiah W agh, evry one of whose followers 
wore armour. A chase it was; the Duke, in his 
dispatches to his brother, the Marquis Wellesley, 
compares it to fox-hunting, and declares that ‘it was 
now plain they should never catch Dhoondiah W; F 
Nor was Dhoondiah ever captured, though his lieu- 
tenant, and some thousand shareholders in the associa- 
tion of cut-throats, were driven intoa river, and drowned 
by the weight of their harness. Curiously enough, 
though the Satie wore iron on their own 
ja heen none on their horses’ feet; and yet those 
Mahratta nags of theirs could march from seventy to 
a hundred miles a day, under the weight of rider 
and mail, corn-bag and heel-pickets, not to mention 
a felt saddle and snugly wadded with 
rupees and bangles besi ‘Do you think I would 
trust my life to a bit of iron?’ said a captive Pindharee, 
with infinite scorn, in reply to the question why‘his 
horse was unshod. And yet the man wore half a 
hundredweight of smith’s work on his own head and 
shoulders. There are plenty of Mahrattas, Sikhs, 
Patans, Raj and so on, who wear mail-coats to 
this day. e Afghans and Beloochees always have a 
handsome harness when they can muster its price; 
and now and then our i troopers are alloy 


Belgium, Holland, Russia, and the German powers. ; i 
| i helm, - climate and lack of sturdy steeds were 
against the project. Asia, however, that Conservative |/ 
ong continents, is loath to give up an old habit. i; 
Circassia, Persia, Tartary, in India and ge 
tan, in the Malayan Archipelago, and among the wild 
nations of Arabia, there are still knights and mailed 
warriors, in the very garb of those Saracens who h 
resisted Richard of the Lion Heart. Curiously enough, 
the most heavily armed of all these champions are 
| 
rose noble. q 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
alr pro On agaist SWOrU-SUrOKES Ald SUAUS , 
cost — when new; and we may still read if 
Colonel Hutchinson’s piteous complaints against the i 
cavaliers who harried his property, and robbed him of i 
| 
| \ 
moderate men. They were armed with breast and if 
back plates, steel morions on their heads, and buff- i 
coats to cover their bodies, besides taslets of iron to| to wear a chain-shirt, thoug e officers are ni f 
meet their ponderous boots, which latter were bound | partial to the indulgence, for three reasons. First, i 
with brass and iron, and ten times as heavy as the | they say that armour makes men timid ; second, it 
, degenerate boots of our day. Even infantry continued | hampers the sword-arm ; third, if a ball strikes the 
wear ond until very wearer, it drives in some of the broken steel links, 
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converting a clean gunshot wound into a hideous 
laceration, past ; and that is, indeed, the very 
worst of armour. A ball glance from a rounded 
cuirass—though there are French breastplates at 
Woolwich through which Brown Bess has cut a rough 
hole—but it can hardly fail to pierce linked mail or 
chain-work. Many a warrior of a couple of centuries 
has died painfully from the effects of a wound 
that would not have been mortal, save for the scrap 
of buff-leather, or the f: ent of steel, forced into its 
owner’s body by the fatal bullet. This was why the 
armourer shut up his disused forge, and broad-cloth 
supplanted hard iron. 
he eighteenth cen ve little arms 
PE The nobles campaigned in velvet 
and silk, not in tempered metal. Even the jazeran, 
or secret vest of chain-mail, worn beneath the clothes 
by those who feared the assassin’s dagger, went out 
of fashion, and a vest of quilted silk, pistol and 
poniard proof, superseded it. This latter, technicall 
called a ‘ plastron,’ was no new invention. James I 
of England thus protected his majesty from sacri- 
ious stabbers. When that reverend romancer, Dr 
Titus Oates, had the ear of the nation, many a good 
Protestant went swaddled in silk, for fear of popish 
knives. Such a silken breastplate was offered to, and 
refused by, r Louis Seize in the height of his 
troubles ; and the Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalité, 
fainted in presence of the Convention, fairly stifled b. 
the ‘plastron’ which his cowardice had sugges 
A somewhat similar cuirass was that worn by the 
natives of Peru, and called by Pizarro and his filli- 
busters by the Spanish name of escaupil. It was a 
sort of tunic of cotton cloth, wadded and quilted 
with cotton so thickly and firmly as to defy all 
arrows, and deaden most bullets. The a con- 
uerors gladly threw aside their heavy steel-trappings 
or this light substitute, the only instance perhaps of 
a really untaught nation’s ing any armour 
beyond ashield. The Aztecs of Mexico, to be sure, 
had delicate hauberks and casques of thin golden 
mail, and the prettiest surcoats of humming-birds’ 
feathers; but those fairy arms could only have been 
designed to enhance the splendour of Montezuma’s 
court. Cuirasses were taken into favour by Napoleon, 
who made great use of heavy cavalry, but they have 
been the cause of much complaint. All the cuirassiers 
abroad, except perhaps Spanish Guards, are 
underhorsed ; they move slowly, they overweight 
their horses, and yet it is certain that light envy 
dread their shock above all things. 

But after long neglect, after being sneered at, 
derided, and shelved as lumber, armour has started 
up like a pheenix, and has assumed no mean place 
among the questions of the day. From the hour that 
the first iron-plated frigate was laid down at Cher- 
bourg, by the emperor’s directions, the consideration of 
nautical armour, at least, was forced upon our reluctant 
consideration. Our wooden walls, it seems, from a 
hundred experiments at Sheerness and Cher! , are 
not fence enough for the Island Home ve 
guarded so long. France has ten of these 
afloat, proud of their scales and their strength, besides 
that grim monster the Gloire, which defies the 
mightiest engines of modern warfare. The latest 

riments on this side the water go to prove that 

-sided - cannot face heavy artillery, be 
never so bucklered with iron; but the most formidable 
discharge can do no harm to a bulwark sloped at 
45 degrees. From this all shots glance off like hail- 
stones, There are those who deny that the Gloire 
can swim the seas. Her armour weighs her down, 
they say; her lower ports are swam her decks 
afloat, and her guns useless. But, ah! let us not crow 
out our of victory too soon over the clum 
Gaul! e have heard much of this kind of 
before. Did not grave dons of science demonstrate, 
by awful mathematics, that no steamer could cross 


| 
the Atlantic?—that no locomotive could run on the 


railway, or do aught but stand still and spin around 
its wheels like a firework ?—that gas would not illumi- 
nate, nor electricity play the newsmo 2? So we 
— | be pretty sure that if iron-plated ships can float, 
and won't float, they will be made to float before our 
pertinacious neighbour has done with them ; nor is it 
well for us Britons to be left too far behind the latest 
Cherbourg fashions. Wooden ships cannot en; 
impregnable leviathans ; if a ship cannot be sunk or 
set on fire, there is but one resouree—to board her; no 
uncongenial task for British tars. Pipe away the 
boarders, then ; get ready the pikes and cutlasses ; 
sheer alongside the invulnerable enemy, the monster 
that darts e and death from’ every port-hole in her 
— sides, and hey for St George against the 

m! Alas! this has been foreseen. There 
is not one weak spot in the monster's steely scales : 
that iron roof over the Gloire’s deck is proof against 
the boldest boarders that ever sprang cheering on a 
hostile a St George cannot get a stroke at the 
Dragon. ell, we must have dragons of our own. 
We must pit armour against armour, pm gone 
take a lesson from our ancient rivals, and earn anew 
for Britain the well-won title of Mistress of the Seas. 
Most true it is, however, that iron sheathing does 
sink a ship very deep indeed in the water—a serious 
drawback to the efficiency of these new tyrants of the 
deep, where long voyages and diversity of weather 
are in question. No doubt, this difficulty will be 
improved away ere long, and the floating power of 
plated vessels be greatly increased by the extension 
of the principle of separate compartments, and by 
other means. But we should remember how easy it 
is, in these narrow seas, and for short expeditions, to 
pick and choose our weather. 

Steam makes an enemy independent of contrary 
winds: impregnable ships need not care for a 
blockading force. The wind has, in old times, been 
England’s very good friend and ally: the wind 
scattered the haughty Armada, put a stop to 
scores of Jacobite enterprises and French descents, 
and drove Hoche and his frigates out of Bantry Bay. 
But steam-transports, escorted by an overpoweri 
fleet of these new children of Bellona, the Gloire 
and her stern sisterhood, may cross when they will ; 
and not all the gallant devotion and seamanship pos- 
sible could stay such an armament, unless one floating 
fortress is matched by another, steel by steel. Let us 
not, with old Admiral Mainbrace, launch out into testy 
contempt.of the new-fangled marine champions ; let 
us not call the Gloire a clumsy hooker, and wish our- 
selves on board some Agamemnon or Arethusa, just 
to have the pleasure of engaging her on equal terms. 
The terms are not equal, my poor dear old admiral : 
your Arethusa is a ship and a sound, bravely 
manned, and skilfully handled ; but wood cannot 
match iron; your line-of-battle-ship would be dis- 
masted, burning, wrecked beyond redemption, spout- 
ing red blood from ports and scuppers like a wounded 
w before she had so much as dinted the bulwarks 
of her grim opponent. It would be the old story of 
the naked savage flinging his life away in a struggle 
with the ain man-at-arms, locked in his harness 
of proof. The French authorities have kindly informed 
us, that while the targets made of British iron have 


they | been broken by repeated shots, those of French iron 


have stood the test. That is a fact that may stagger 
Merthyr and Birmingham ; but, after all, charcoal 
iron must be better than iron ‘ bloomed’ by coke-fires. 
In steel, at anyrate, the French will beat us; 
and steel-plates, being lighter, are undou y superior 
covering for war-ships. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that these plates should be of iron or steel. If 
the timbers would bear the repeated blows, a thick 


sheathing of pitesete would protect a vessel 
against shot ; but liquid fire-shells to be propelled by 
a rifle, and bombs full of molten iron for the same 
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benevolent purpose, are among the recent devices of 
science, and gutta-percha is too inflammable a sub- 
stance to be trustworthy. : 

One substance there is, and that a new one, 
hardly known beyond the laboratory, but more 
valued every day, which would be better fitted 
for ship-armour than all the old metals of Tubal 
Cain, and that is aluminum, the basis of clays. 
Untarnishing, easily worked, capable of being alloyed 
into a bronze of wonderful ess, and of being 
indurated in a pure state till it equals cast-iron, this 
Newcome among the metals has the great merit of 
being the lightest of them all—lighter than glass. 
Aluminum would give equal By with a 
fractional part of the weight, could it be but cheaply 
procured ; but its present high price curtails its 
usefulness terribly. The other day, on the French 
stage, there appeared a Joan of Arc in ’rmour of 
aluminum, beautifully finished, the weight being 
eleven pounds; the cost, at a fancy price fixed by 
the jeweller who wrought it, some L.250. The steel 
suit, of Berlin make, in which Mademoiselle Mars 
used to play the character, weighed fifty-five pounds ! 
and cost L.1000, according to Paris tradition. Just 
now, aluminum is banded about like a shuttle-cock 
between the chemist and the silversmith ; it is costly, 
it is rare, though its humble pedigree is but traced to 
common clay—the clay that clogs the ploughshare, 
and loads the highlows of honest Hodge, toiling in 
the shafts; but it cannot be born as a metal, cannot 
come forth white and glistening, a Cinderella in her 


ball-dress, without the expensive aid of sodium, and | Th 


sodium is at half the price of gold. When it does 
become cheap, in the course of invention, great thi 
are expected from it ; it is to decorate our side- 

coin our small-change, construct our machinery, carry 
gas and water, and why not arm our ships? The 
armourer’s trade is not quite obsolete among us. 
The great army-cutlers, nae Wilkinson of Pall 
Mall, for instance, send out quantities of mail, chain- 
shirts, steel-gloves, and helmets, both to Asia and 
South America. Venezuela and Arabia are good 
customers to Pall Mall. The Arab chiefs require 
coats of well-annealed chain-work, heavy and massive, 
made after a pattern as old as the Crusades. The 
mail-shirt alone weighs nearly thirty ds, and 
the whole suit above forty pounds. e Spanish 
customers, who only want to be shielded from the 
reed-arrows and cane-lances of their Indian foes, 
order something much lighter of wear. A Vene- 
zuela colonist can take the field in only twenty-five 


unds of polished steel, pliant as a glove; but the 
ouin, tough he deal with London instead of 
Damascus or chooses to carry the burden 
need to change. Not that all ~k accoutre- 
ments are Bar against a musket- To keep out 
lead propelled by gunpowder, no less than twenty-eight 
pounds of steel to the square foot are required, as 
repeated experiments have proved. The elasticity 
of gutta-percha — be useful here, but who could 
bear the fatigue and heat of the march and battle, if 
he were swathed in such a material? And yet there 
may come a day, ere long, when some kind of armour 
will be met for soldiers, as now for ships. The 
new arms have never yet had a fair trial—the cannon 
that throw their shells and shot ten thousand yards 
—the Enfields and Whitworths that make good prac- 
tice at fourteen hundred, and are all but unerring at 
nine hundred yards. We have not yet seen—and 
May we never see !—a war in which be employed 
oe oe ision extant, in the cool, 
strong that, at Hythe, may daily be seen to 
strike the — accuracy 

again, an i t it n no et to 
tell that murderous must by 
defensive inventions of some kind, and armour, prob- 
ably of aluminum or other new substance, may, 


me ge once more come into favour, from the very 
orror of the carnage which must accompany the next 
great European struggle for empire. 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


My little men and women are not the stunted growths 
of our adult population; they are not the small old 
specimens occasionally fallen in with, whose appear- 
ance su the idea of attenuated infancy and 
chronic hydrocephalus; neither are they kith nor kin 
of the individual met in country fairs and market- 
places, usually travelling, as a pleasing contrast of 
nature’s pleasantries, with a herculean specimen of 
obese idleness, and whose residence is weakly su 
ame by children and village-folk, to be the highly 

ecorated, three-storied, wooden-box house, from the 
drawing-room window of which he makes frequent 
display of a dirty little hand garnished with suspicious 
jewellery. My little men and women are not dwarfs; 
they have neither dwarf bodies nor dwarf intellects. 
They are simply children who have never known a 
childhood ! 


How sad an anomaly is a child whose wakening 
years open upon such scenes and circumstances as at 
once upon it to enact its little part amidst them ; 
as plunge it into such thoughts, and cares, and anxieties 
as rightly appertain only to more advanced life; as 
blot out all traces of a child’s childhood; as stamp 
it, by too shrewd an intellect, and too small a physi- 
cal development, a premature little man or woman. 
ese were never children, but in years; they look 
back to no sunny spot in their brief lives, as other 
men and women do, and call it. childhood, and the 
place wherein it was cherished, home. There is no 
summer of past days towards which they can fondly 
turn in any sad moment of their wintry experience, 
not a green patch of promise to enliven the whole 
bleak and desert waste. 

Who would call ‘Aunty Bec’ a child? Look at 
that small active figure, wra 
tattered shawl, which ils after her along the 
dirty pathway like a train of the ladies of old. Her 
naked. feet are thrust into 1 iron-bound cl 
Peep into the depth o t prodigious bonnet, w! 
silk’ is faded and obliterated, but whose solidity of 
structure yet remains; gaze at the small, 
features therein canopied as beneath the hood of a 

ig, and after you have looked, and wondered, I 
face of a child; you will at once acknowledge it to 
belong to one of my little women. Though she has 
not seen eight full years, a strange experience has 
rendered her far wiser than are most larger women, 


shoulder, which confidentially against the 
sheltering side of her camel bonnet. ede to 
inspect suspicious rag-heap, we shall our- 
selves by findin that it contains a child—one who 
should be an i t, a perfect babe in weeks; still 
poverty and the alley have conspired to cast over that 
mite’s features an ion vastly different to that 


in compac 
‘Aunty Bec’ will tell you that she goes out 


‘nussing. The curious little rag-heap you have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
who can count eighteen. We shall meet her presently, 
coming from a gyn alley near at hand to seek 
the sunshine, with a singular bundle lying across her | 
| 
| 
of the baby-face we kiss and smile upon in houses 1 
elsewhere! Its little eyes are wide and shrewdly 
open, and its keen features seldom relax into baby- | 
laughter; it seems already to have taken a very q 
serious view of existence, and found that it promises i 
but a few visionary fragments, calculated to excite i 
° any shade of humour. Dirt and it have already I 
commenced what will probably be a steady acquaint- 
ance for life; for we shall find the baby-face veneered i 
| 
XUM 
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i has been confided to her tenderness 
its father. Of a mother’s care, it has known 
nothing ; she is dead; so ‘Aunty Bec’ here steps in, 
and offers her kind offices to the child of the dead 
woman. Remembering what a child Aunty is, how 
much herself requiring a mother’s care, you will not 
fail to admire the protecting and almost  eagres wing 
with which she envelops her charge. She seems to 
antici the whole of its wants, and to meet them 
after own fashion in a very creditable manner. 
She is a good, warm-hearted, ragged creature, and 
loves the poor forsaken little heap, lying across her 
shoulders, with a far more genuine eeling than my 


Lady Shirkerbairn’s well-paid nurse loves my lady’s 
fashionable bantli My lady pays handsomely for 
the motherly care she should herself bestow upon her 


; but, alas! she owes more to society than 
to it, being a spoiled and beautiful child of the one, 
and only the parent of the other. 

‘ Aunty Bec’ gives far more love from her baby- 
heart to her baby-charge, than any money can ever 
reward. If it were not so, sad and forsaken indeed 
would be the nurse-child of the ill-smelling alley. 
Aunty’s bearing has been by no means repelling, 
whilst I conducted my inquiries; on the contrary, 
she seemed to court them. She has confided to my 
keeping secrets connected with the rearing of infants, 
to my mind, truly astonishing; but fortunately for my 

nt condition, useless in their practical application. 
Bre 1 has assured me, with a nicety of sheditien, the 
exact weekly mditure consequent upon a baby; 
how much its year’s life will cost, and how 
much its second year’s existence ought to be. She is 
intimately acquainted with the proprietors of marine 
stores, and other general dealers, who, she —ot 
make great annual sacrifices on the articles of baby- 
clothing alone. She assures me she buys ‘ beautiful things 
for next to nothing,’ of these amiable and devoted 
— freely rendered, that she 
ys a me percent’ w useless 
for which they were t, but for which they 
are far from being sold. Nor is her knowledge 
confined to the baby expenditure as a living baby; 
she has enlightened me greatly upon the subject of 
funereal She is a walki trade list 
Messrs Dust and Ashes, and knows their precise 
demand for a plain elm, or a strong ditto covered with 
blue silk, nails, and plate. She has calculated, for the 
jal consolation of bereaved parents, the whole cost 
Messrs Dust and Ashes’ attention to a ‘small 
job,’ not omitting the charge for beer, with which Mr 
Dust will hope to allay the excessive dryness of his 
er greatest intimacy exists amongst ‘plain elms,’ 
containing upon their lids a brief summary in chalk 
but the most astonishing event of ‘Aunty Bec’s 
whole small life is wrapped up with ‘ a baby as she 
knowed and nussed, as died, , was 
buried in a beautiful blue co what had angels 
on the top—and how did I think it was buried? 
Why, in a cab!’ 
magnificence of this burial, with a blue- 


. 
> 


of Aunty as an event too 


a cab,’ it will be a far rougher hand than mine that 
will strip the piece of tinsel away which she 
sees clinging around the hidden glory of one of Mr 
Dust’s best little jobs, in a very poor neighbourhood. 
For all the love tender carefulness Aunty 
bestows, she receives, as by herself expressed, ‘ thrup- 
pence a week and vittels;’ and I can certify that for 
that trifling wage she does a woman’s duty well and 
lovingly, and ministers to the wants of the motherless 


baby could desire. 

y He who loves little children, bless and aid 
thee, my ‘Aunty Bec!’ Thou art, indeed, no 
creature of my fancy; I have seen thee many times 
seeking out warm spots of sunshine ; I know 
thee well— in raiment, tender in years, most 
miserable in thy daily gain and sustenance, but oh! 
how strong in the love with which thy child-heart 
fosters the child of the dead woman ! 

Aunty is only one out of a great number ; there are 
other ‘little women,’ young in years, but old in experi- 
ence—children who, ping into women’s places, 
— women’s love and powers. Little households 

r An their guide ; forsaken and forlorn children 
call them Aunty and Mother, and mgd, to them, 


children though they be, and seek love protection 
from these protectors, so frail and un them- 
selves. Haggling at street-stalls, ing stale 
fish, and strange particles from bu’ trays ; 


coming ay with real men and women ; 
we see these small 
at and pity the 
Foxy Bosley, more frequently styled the ‘ Admiral,’ 
is, I need scarcely suggest, quite unknown to the 
First Lord; he is an urchin of some ten years old, 
but he cannot count them himself, and, as far as he 
knows, he may be twenty. If I were to be told by 
any solemn beadle that he numbered a score, I should 
not hesitate in accepting such respectable testimony. 
He wears the remains of a green surtout; it comes 
fairly over his heels, and the collar may generally be 
found embracing the top of his Something 
peculiar, dangling in shreds, and fantastic in outline, 
covers such portions of his legs as the ample skirts 
occasionally reveal. I have never ventured to inquire 
into the nature of this covering, but have reasons for 
believing that the Admiral has submitted an aged 
coat to principles of economic adaptation, and made 
the sleeves do duty in a manner at variance with the 
intentions of their constructor. His boots are worth 
looking at. Whose they were, or what they were, 
affords room for vast conjecture. They may have been 


of | related to the famed seven-league boots; they may 


have to a dragoon, or a Kentish ‘hoveller.’ 
a long and heavy, have been cut off at the 

es, and patched, blotted, and stitched out of all 
original design by curious handicraft. He pushes 
himself along in them, as though his feet were in 
noise with which 


was give to hi a as’ad a’ wing too bi 
for it; but the sky-larks and mud-lar! 
out in a week.’ This, he assures me, is the onl 
covering he ever affected. He begi himself with 

his otherwise 


than 
in the display of his linen, 
is always under his 
concealing whatever portions of a shirt he may 


ire 


happen to possess. His features are the living expres- 
sion of precocious i e 
may be speaking to, all that belongs to him. 
His acute sense of an approaching constable is 
worthy of any man’s observation. From some cause, 
real or imaginary, he has early conceived a strong 
animosity towards the whole force, and knows them 
only as to be avoided ae ee 
long as it is e. His admiration for the military 


| he awakens the echoing alleys. He never wears any 
ce ing to his head other than the very bountiful one 
with which nature has presented him. Red, shock, 
and ample is it in its growth, and quite unlovely. He 
from the street-corner, to bestow upon it a rst and | 
last air of respectability, is fixed in the imagination | 
- if she be rendered one atom the more happy | 
her remembrance of ‘the baby as was buried in 
| le Police 
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witnessing the parish beadle or police constable 
wJajecten to insult or danger. 
knows numerous cabmen, and appears to have 
an extensive circle of friends omnibus drivers 
and cads; so far profiting by acquaintanceship 
as to ride uninvited whenever opportunity serves. 
Hi sil ap an acrobat is mowtly played to these 
friends, as he keeps up a running ‘ormance along- 
side their vehicles; but his reward more frequently 
comes from the hand of the driver than from the 
pocket of the omnibus cashier. His reception of a 
well-dressed child is worth witnessing; and the 
facetious critici he bestows upon the eral 
of a youth of his own age more happily 
while if he a ical superiority over the 
deck he is not slow in it. 
To the aged of each sex, he is a continued , and 
delights in extracting from them any ferocious demon- 
strations. Fierce and rash blows, dealt out from heavy 


has insolence for such as may rebuke him, humour 
for all who can appreciate it, blasphemy for the 
general public, and in short a language of reply 
adapted to all his requirements. 

Great is he in the subjects whereon the low drama 
fattens. He openly expresses his admiration for both 
Sheppard and in, and makes no effort to conceal 
his regrets at the unhappy manner in which so much 
brilliancy was eclipsed. My first acquaintance with 
the Admiral took place during his representation, in 
his native alley, of his favourite histrionic character. 
Taking shelter in it during the rain, I found him 
beguiling the wet moments by endeavouring to make 
a small audience familiar with the leading features 
of Jack Sheppard’s career. On or off the boards, I 
have never seen more ene thrown into a 


triumph when those into the 


shadows, and declined sanguinary appeal. Brief 
shining cape ng soltly down alley, 
the his accomplices, 
in the midst of a most ing attempt upon the 
life and property of an imaginary old gentleman. 
The sworn friend of Foxy Bosley is Pineapple Cole, 
who derives his sobriquet from an early partiality 
for the rum which is called ‘pine-a It is a 


ductions. Seek my ‘uncle.’ You know his residence ; 
it aueny Bs at a street-corner, and has a private 


eavour to excite my 


; | of interest. Now, having lately found, on exp 


dusting avers kinds to 
i of divers kinds to tem 

banishment up the universal ‘spout ;’ or else return- 
ing with the late imprisoned treasure, released from 
beneath the pecuniary cloud it was called upon to 


poor 
mechanical handicraft, and the wretc 
raiment wherein the poor and diseased conceal their 
gaunt and miserable forms. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS AND SHIP 
CHRONOMETERS. 


A sHorT time having a few hours to spend in 
Liv after py te business, we were kindly 
offered the conduct of a friend over the various places 
a wish to see some of the instruments in a 
observatory, that strict orders have recently been 
issued from government absolutely prohibiting the 
admission of s rs to those institutions, we were 
very glad to avail ourselves of an opportunity of 
renewing an acquaintance with some of the subjects 
of our Cambri studies. To the Observatory, 
accordingly, we went. After going along the Prinoos 
Dock, we emerge on an open space by the side of 
the river, and, near the water's edge, observe a very 
unpretending-looking building, with a small dome at 
the top, and also a weather-cock with some other 
apparatus about it, giving it the resemblance of a 
toy wind-mill. This, connected with an apparatus 
inside, is the anemometer, which indicates and regi 

the force and direction of the wind for all: times of 
the day and night. This is first shewn to us and 
explained by kindness of the astronomer, Mr 


up. 
Our attention is next directed to a clock, which has 


;| the appearance of an ordinary astronomical clock. 


And so it is. It mean time, and is every day 
regulated in accordance with the transit oe 
so that at any moment its accuracy can be depen 

on within one or two tenths of a second. Beside it is 
of a ph apparatus, with two etic 
needles. As the second-hand of the clock is ap 
ing the minute, we fix our eye upon the left-hand 


other needle 
vibrates, which shews that the clock at the Tel 
Office is exactly at the twenty-seventh second. 


ding | clocks, by a remarkable invention recently worked out 


by Mr R. L. Jones of Chester, upon the suggestion of 
controlled by the clock in the 
Observatory. The means is an electric current. Each 
clock, as well as the one in the Observatory, is fitted 
with a Baine’s pendulum, and at the instant of each 
beat, a contact is wee papas each pendulum 
into electric connection with a battery. 


second, 
the clock is obliged to go accurately with the one in 
the Observatory. We are told that the clock in the 
Town Hall is about one hundred years old, and 
this arrangement was applied to it at the expense 


Tavben will you see my ‘little men and women’ 
to a more ainda a than as the needy 
‘ nephews and nieces of their uncle ; exhibit- 
ing their too early knowledge of the value of all that 
is convertible, and an all too intimate acquaintance 
with that tariff, which regulates such things as the 
umbrellas and walking-sticks, never reach his head or _ 
back, when aimed at it, but only tend to increase 4 
the mirth and anger mutually arising from the contest. | 
He has at command large stores of ready repartee. For ; 
and is eloquent in that ru of poverty | 
which never fails in reaching the heart it is intended 
for. For the curious, he weaves plausible sentences, | 
calculated to lead far out of the desired track. He | 
| 
Correctness of — neither aimed at nor desired 
he seemed with the hope of conveying to pos- j 
terity — of the ioe a front which his 
cherished hero shewed to all his enemies. He there- 
fore represented himself as eg | immediate and 
destructive combat to Jonathan Wild, Blueskin, and 
a host of others, and was inflated with natural 
needle of the galvanometer, keeping our ears open to 
the beats of the pendulum. At the instant of the beat j 
sixty, the needle vibrates. Now this, we are told, \ 
means that the great clock in the Town Hall is pre- 
cisely at the minute. In the same way, at the twenty- 
strange oO witness ese two little Men 
beneath the edge of a bar-counter 8 be the | 
air of connoisseurs the little of -coloured 
spirit. A dark spirit to them, I fear, will be their 
a taste for ‘ penn’oths of pine-apple rum.’ 
ould any be curious to know more ‘little men 
and women,’ I can furnish them with numerous intro- | 
Po ones’s arrangement, the effect of the electric current 
is made to accelerate the motion of the pendulum of 
one obtain an interview; they afterwards conceal | the clock acted on, if behind-hand, and to retard it, if ' 
| 
’s greatest li ity, whi inspec 
confidential you spend an hour on 
Saturday’s eve or Monday’s morn, hovering around 
the portals of that relative’s house, you shall meet 
VIIAA 
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of buying an old Baine’s eee for L.7 at a nautical 
store, fitting it with Mr Jones’s apparatus, and laying 
down the wires for electric communication. The 
advantage which this arrangement possesses over 
other similar applications of electricity, consists in the 
fact of the clocks having their independent motion, 
which enables them to go on, should anything inter- 
fere with the electric current. Besides, the electric 
current required is extremely weak. 

We confess we should like to see this remarkable 
invention brought into more extensive operation. No 
doubt, if mankind in general were to come to reckon 
their time in tenths of seconds, the phenomenon would 
be as remarkable as the circumstance of a gang of 
roughs dividing their time into ‘ quarters’ of an hour 
appears to an acute detective. Still, if we know that 
a great clock in a town is to be depended on within 
some tenths of a second, it is @ fortiori to be depended 
on within any appreciable time. But supposing for a 
moment that men were so imp with the value 
of time as to consider a clock going right within two- 
tenths of a second a valuable acquisition—say as valu- 
able as the possession of water or gas in a house—it is 
a curious reflection that the machinery exists by 
which a Time-regulation Company (Limited) might 
be enabled to supply the article to every house by a 
machinery much more simple and less costly than 
that required for the other more indispensable articles ; 
while Paterfamilias might take the "bus in time for the 
family by the hall clock in such a way that no excuse 
should be left for unpunctuality. e dressing-bell 
should ring 23 17” and ,4, before the hour; while 1’ 33” 
and 7, of law might be allowed to a dilatory toilet. But 
the advantage would not be all on the side of Pater- 
familias. Crinoline manages to keep mamma waiting 
till 10’ and the five minutes. At the corner 
the street, by a the 

egtops, arrives so precisely at same instant that 
his joming the party is leovinable—is would be a 
positive rudeness to avoid it. 

Two doctors meet for consultation : ‘Sir,’ says the 
senior, ‘you are 5” and ,*; behind your time.’ ‘A 
Geuned apologies—but we will proceed to business.’ 

As to poor boys at school, we fear invention would 
be taxed to find an excuse for being late better than 
the time-honoured protest about the school-clock being 
fast, or the innocent belief in the clock at home being 
slow. 


But leaving the contemplation of the consequences 
of ‘such precise accuracy in time, it is easy to imagine 
the practical importance of every town having two or 
three clocks which can be absolutely depen on ; 
and with the means which this invention gives for 
any town which is at all within reach of an observa- 
tory, this is a matter of no difficulty and no great 


similar to an aj tus for the same purpose which 
is in use at Greenwich. There is now in course 
of construction, in this Observatory at Liverpool, an 
improved apparatus for —— which, to render 
its principle intelligible, would require a more minute 


purpose, though 


new 
opportunity for observations to be made more | had 


description than we can give here. The ent 
will give 


conveniently and upon a more extensive scale. The 
result is to ascertain the rate of a chronometer at any 
given temperature. The greatest practical difficulty 
which has as yet been found in the way of working 
this scheme, has arisen not from any deficiency in the 
apparatus to give the result required, but from the 
reluctance of ship-captains to submit their chrono- 
meters to a test by which all their faults would 
infallibly be discovered. A ship-captain would be as 
willing to doubt the faithfulness of his wife as of his 
chronometer, and the difficulty of inducing him to 
submit the matter to a real test is almost equally 
great. This difficulty seems, however, in the case 
of chronometers, to have been now partly over- 
come ; and we believe there are now in this Obser- 
vatory over 100 chronometers, submitted to the test 
partly by chronometer-makers and partly by ship- 
captains. With regard to the former, the O 
acts at once as a register and a market. If you 
want a chronometer for certain voyages, you will 
find here one that will go approximately correct 
between the variations of temperature in the — 
latitudes. The ship-captain will find why, t —_ 
provided with a chronometer of very excellent work- 
manship, and which never failed him in v 
between Liverpool and New York, he yet found 
himself = miles of tude in a 
voyage roun e Cape ; and if not induced to change 
his per win he will, at least in his next vo: 
a the line, pay some attention to his lunar dis- 
ces, 

We take leave of the Observatory and its courteous 
astronomer with regret, and only hope our description 
may be read with a tenth of te thor = the 
visit gave to us. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE WITNESSES, 


Wuen Richard Arbour ‘came to himself,’ as the 
hrase is, he also came to a series of policemen, 
ginning with Al, an inspector, three reporters, two 

magistrates’ clerks, and one i not to mention 

a considerable number of the general public—the last 

of whom were regarding him with a sort of terrified 

admiration, as though not altogether without hope 

that a lad of such bloody instincts might commit a 

homicide in the police court itself, for their especial 

edification and comfort. All the world, it seemed to 

Dick, were by this time more than fully informed of 


the Russian count, as well as in the progress of Con- 
tinental Revolution; his fame had, indeed, already 
gone forth from the police station, and was becoming 

street-intelligencers, while the telegraphic wires 


engeance. 

buried in his hands, to great disgust of a 

t 


to =~ the lineaments of i 
to the Public—and with only the picture of that 


on irs, and are sh ee 
e now go upstairs, are shewn a large telescope 
oqusteiteli = mounted. As it is a gray afternoon, there | were even then doing their best to render it 
is no use looking through it. Next we see the transit | European. The — alone had hitherto been in 
instrument, a small one, the telescope being only about | possession of the lad’s real name, but there was now 
three or four feet focal length. We are told, however, | no further need for even that concealment; and the 
that it is an instrument of great accuracy, indeed, more | Family Scapegrace was fulfilling his destiny with a 
to be Men agree on than the great transit-circle at 
Greenwich, because in these large instruments there is 
always an error—and one very difficult to appreciate 
—from the flexure produced by its weight. 
Passing by this, in the next room is a very 
interesting apparatus for observing the rates of | a member of the force who was in his pay, in order 
chronometers at different temperatures. This is minal 
house 
}in Golden Square before him with 1 wnh-down 
blinds, The thought of his dead mother—of the 
murder have in truth 
@ person in his circumstances would otherwise have 
doubtless been a prey. There was even a certain ; 
wearable consolation in the fact, that this misfortune 
befallen him, when, at least, it could wound that 
VIIAA 
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long-suffering heart of hers no more. The acute /| as to convey the idea of her windpipe having been 
rters were therefore in error, through whom some | compressed by the human thumb, and she herself 


a million of interested readers were informed 
next morning that ‘the youthful prisoner was deeply 
impressed by the sense of his di ul ition, 
and, the very serious natare of the charges brought 


Dick listened to the details of his capture, which 
Al delivered from the witness-box, as to some 
extraneous narrative which had not sufficient interest 
to win him for ever so short a space from his secret 
sorrow. It was an original and exciting story, too, 
and almost all new to him, describing his own super- 
human cunning and mal agility, and thereby 
indirectly evidencing the sagacity and determination 
of his captor. When it was finished, there was quite 
a murmur of applause from the British Public at the 

irited conduct of their servant, and they’ regarded 
Dick with a renewed wonder, as being athletic as 
well as sanguinary beyond his years. If the lad 
had bel to their own class in life, he would have 
had sympathy, and even commendation; but not 
being sown in the proper soil, nor of the crop that is 
ay garnered in police courts, they looked upon 
him as a something of monstrous growth. 


*Call the next witness,’ said the saneiate. 

Dick was leaning forward again in his old attitude, 
with his thoughts wandering away to the lock on the 

on that ppy day they had spent , 
when a familiar voice struck sharply upon his ear. 

‘Lor, Smith, and who’d a thought of seeing you 
here? Miss Backboard wrote as you were the 
wickedest boy she had ever seen, but I never believed 
her until this moment; though you did run off with 
the best tortoise-shell’—— 

‘Hold your tongue, sir,’ interrupted the 

ily ; ‘how re 


u speak to the prisoner? 
0 is this witness ? What's his name, officer? Why 
isn’t he sworn ?” 


‘I can’t help it, you see, Smith,’ 
Tipsaway ; ‘I must tell the truth, you 


istrate 


ed Mr 
3 it’s 


ury 
‘Will you be sworn, sir, or will you not?’ roared 
the irascible magistrate. ‘Now, t have you got 


to say about the prisoner ?’ 
boy, as far as 
say for hi ie 


‘Well, sir, he was a en 
manners go, that I wi 

‘Smith! who’s Smith?’ interru e magistrate. 
* We are su to know nothing about Smith here. 
You must us your whole story, sir, from beginning 


to end.’ 

Mr Tipsaway smiled blandly, coughed deliberately, 
set his hair = end by means of two rapid passes of 
the fingers of the right hand, and commenced as 
follows: ‘My father’s name was William, sir—the 
same as my own—but he had not the abilities ever 
to rise above the spear of an apprentice, tho’ 
always in the best of establishments—but that, of 
course, is all altered now, and what was fashionable 
at that time ’—— 

‘Goodness gracious!’ interrw the 


pted 
‘this person is an idiot. This fellow t never to 


‘And you never spoke a truer word nor that, sir, 
Mr Policeman, or my name isn’t Martha Tipsaway,’ 


a female voice from amid the ‘ 
him al here, in 
em, might just as ve brought 

block from our back- 


* as soon as this case is over; Ill commit her as sure 
as I sit here.’ 

‘And I’d like to know how you'll get the case 
over, Mr Po’—— 


Here Mrs Tipsaway’s voice was arrested so suddenly, 


was borne away, gurgling, from the presence by two 
of the myrmidons of the law. 

* Now look here, witness,’ observed the magistrate, 
with that elaborate calmness which is the offspring of 
despair, and not of patience. ‘Do you know why you 
are put into that box, or do you not?’ 


r be yr , whose native intellect had been much 
shattered by the late outbreak on the of his wife, 
and who did not know that he had been put intoa 


box, or see any box into which he could be put, exce 
a ridiculously small one of tin upon the magistrates 
table, contented himself with shaking his slowly 
and mournfully, and pursing up his lips. 

‘Then take him away,’ roared the magistrate, ‘ and 
put somebody into his place who is a Witness, and not 
a Fool and a Dummy.’ 

There was a soft and muffled sound, as of an 
€olian harp, heard for half a second, and Mr Frizzle, 
thrusting something hastily into his apron, was 
ushered into the pen recently occupied by his master. 

Mr Frizzle’s trepidation and modesty were so 
excessive, that he kissed the policeman’s thumb 
instead of the book that was presented to him for that 
— and was rebuked by the official accordingly. 

‘ That’s a very old trick,’ remarked the magistrate 
indi tly ; ‘and you had much better not try it on 
in this court, I warn you. Whether you kiss the book 
or not, mind, you are equally liable to a criminal 

tion. 


Mr Frizzle’s bony knees knocked together audibly, 
and a low and not unmelodious whistle was heard to 


pervade the court. 
* Officer, who is that whistling?’ cried the i 
trate ly. ‘ Who is it that to whistle w! 
Iams ing?” 


‘ Please, sir, it’s the witness,’ responded a poli 
standing immediately beside the wretched Frizzle. 

very quietly, and filling up a sheet per that 
before him. ‘ Very good, witness.’ 

Mr Frizzle whistled again. 

‘Whistle once more, witness, and your committal 
will be made out for one month’s hard labour. At 
present, you have got six days of it for contempt of 
court. 


‘ Please, sir,’ exclaimed the prisoner suddenly, ‘ that 
man cannot help whistling. He alwa 

to whistle whenever Mr Tipsaway swore at him, or 

Mrs Tipsaway boxed his ears. He always does it 

when he’s frightened; and I don’t believe he could 
stop himself to save his life.’ 

loud and prolonged chirrup here broke forth from 

the witness-box, as to corroborate this testi- 


mony. 

in all my life,’ whi e magistrate to hi 3 
‘the only person in the business who seems to have 
a grain of sense belonging to him, is the boy in cus- 
tosly.— Very well, then,’ added he aloud; ‘you must 
whistle what you have to say, I su witness, 
a court of justice. Do you know prisoner at the 


* Yes, sir (whistle) ; and a very nice young man he 
is, sir (whistle). I never knew an Rs inst the 
young man, ry Here the witness looked 
regretfully at Dick, and executed several bars in a 
tremulous and birdlike manner. 

‘You must tell the whole truth,’ cried the magis- 
trate; ‘you must not be swayed by pi 


‘He snipped a gentleman’s ear-tip, sir, the last 
in a breath; after which he sighed, as one who has 


performed faithfully a pai 


| 
e 
groan 
knov 
ey 
Id 
he 
*I’ll commit that woman,’ shrieked the magistrate, | prisoner. at 18 1t that you Know agamst him? You 
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‘Who has the 


ing-up of this case?’ inquired 
the magistrate. ‘ imbecile 


y are persons 


speaking) 
and e 

able absence a mistake had been committed ; it was 
the female Tipsaway that ought to have been sworn, 
and not her husband or his apprentice, who could 
speak to nothing which implicated the young man 


in custody. 
At statement, Mr Frizzle gave a feeble smile, 
some tribute had 


this 

paid to hi ity use’ ; but upon 
being very sharply directed to stand down, he relapsed 
again, and tottered paralytically on to the bench 
behind the witness-box, where he was charitably 
permitted to remain, and whence an occasional 
smothered ‘ toot’ from his favourite instrument alone 


Mrs Tipsaway, mounting the steps of the witness-box 
triumphal car. ‘ Thi y comes about as I expect 


in, Mr Policeman, after a deal of begging and praying, 
says I. “No,” says he, “but I am an orfling, and in 
want of the necessities of life,” or words to that effect. 
It was not og xs & do, I am fully aweir 
of that, my lords and gentlemen’—observed 

Tipsaway, parenthetically, and waxing into uence 
beyond her subject—‘ but I always was a chicken- 
hearted Christian-like body, and we thought it would 
be made up to us in some way or another, which it 
hasn’t been in this world, Goodness knows. That 


room with the other emigrates who frequented our 

establishment, yo unknown to him, he spoke 
French e like a native.’ 

‘Oh, this Frizzle was a favourite with these foreign 

and spoke the French language without 

r being cognizant of it, did he?’ interrogated the 


as way, 
with an air of lofty and abstracted coolness ; ‘ a 
heard tell that he did. I am here to speak of what 
I knows, and not of what I don’t know. If I were 
asked my private opinion, I should say that Frizzle 
spoke no other than his native tongue, and that but 
be ectly. He could whistle like any foreign 
-y-olly bird, and a long sight better than most ; 
but as to his ing the outlandish lingo of the 
gents in our ’—— 
_* It was the prisoner Smith, then, whom would 


us to understand was conversant with French 
and that that fact was unknown to the emi- 


Mrs | bygon 


all Mr de Cresspinny and Smith—Smith, not 
Frisale, tis timne, you will be 20 good i 
mind—I heard summut as went cold to the pit of my 


get both sides of our house, and, for the matter of that, 
many over the way, to prove. They was a-talking in 
a solemn sort of a voice, as this might be’—and from 
this point Mrs Tipsaway continued her evidence as 
though she were suffering from an aggravated form of 


can speak your language,” says Smith, as I 
saw him down upon his marra-bones through 
the keyhole, or else may I never s another word. 
“The dickens you can,” answers de Cresspinny ; 
and I thought he would have choked the young chap, 
for all the world as Count Gotsuchakoff 

and did, a few days before in that very room, 
which ought to have come first, Mr Policeman. That 
was the poor Russian who was deaf and dumb. My 
husband used to call him all manner of names, 
although I always told him he had better be civil to 
everybody, for that there was no knowing ; and, indeed, 
as it turned out, he could hear all the time as well as 


: | any person, and better than some people, and if I 
dreamed that I 


had said Smith, would never have 

said Frizzle, nor anything like it. He tried to murder 
the poor lad in that same room, as I believe, although, 
of course, that was no call why Smith should get hum 
murdered after all was forgotten and forgiven, or 
ought to have been, and a penknife to be stuck into 
him, or what not, behind a hoarding in such a part 
of the town, saving your presence, Mr Policeman, 
as Poplar. “No, ” says I, “let bygones be 

‘On a previous occasion, then,’ interposed the magis- 
trate, ‘this Gotsuchakoff had assaulted the prisoner 
at the bar in that apartment? Are you aware of 
the extent or nature of the provocation upon that 
occasion ?’ 

‘There was a thumb-mark and four fingers, Mr 
Policeman, as black as your hat upon the lad’s throat, 
and the bottle of brandy broke—which, however, 
was emptied first you may be sure, wherever the 
poor count was—and had to be returned, or three- 
pence paid in money, to the Bunch of Grapes.’ 

‘ The i wishes to know what the two 
— ed t,’ suggested an officer at the witness’s 


Ww. 

‘And I daresay he does, which was also my case, 
and nothing came of it,’ returned Mrs Tipsaway. 
‘The boy was as deep as garret, and as false to me as 
he was to Mr T.; and you see what has come of it, 
Smith, and are sorry enough, I daresay, when it is too 
late, as is always “He was 
about by Russians,” that 
was he said, “ or he would 


w the reason 


flow from a en pee and tic ren of 
what actually place. ‘On the contrary, Smith 
ly forgiving and affable; he said 


seemed particularly f 
he didn’t mind, not he, for that it would be all the 


‘this was in the 
same week in which the murder took place; and the 
isoner at the bar observed within your i 
and with reference to the Russian count, it 
would be all the same two or three days hence ?’ 
‘A hundred years hence, was the exact words he 
used, Mr Policeman, though, not being a copy-book, I 
can’t speak letter for letter, to what a person said, all 


| 
Upon this, a tall, intelligent-looking sage stomach, so that to e ag of raw 
; heated—one Inspector Lynx, who did | brandy almost immediate, a thing I never touches 
gave token of his presence and survival. 
*So you want me after all, Mr Policeman,’ observed 
em to do, somehow. Says | to that poor boy there 
“ Now, don’t you be a-trying to deceive Martha Tipsa 
way, for no good will come of that, so sure as your | 
name’s Richard Smith ;” which it was, as far as was 
known to me at that present speaking. We took him 
| 7 
lad was as comfortable as any one of us, with his | 
the fashionablest of styles, along with the respectable 
ional styles, along wi res le 
young man who has just Mr 
who plays so sweetly upon the harpisacord, if that is 
the name you call it, being only a tortoise-shell comb 
and the thinnest of brown paper ; and a most ingenuous 
nae ogee as was allowed by Mr de Cresspinny 
i , a nobleman of France. The count was very 
fond of him, he was, and let him be in the smoking- 
why. 
‘Or he would know the reason wip, eapeeten the 
magistrate. ‘Now, did he make use of that expression 
ee Did those words give you the impres- 
sion of menace—of peying out a person ?’ 
*O no,’ returned ipsaway briskly, becoming 
suddenly aware of the consequences which might 
grants who frequented your house ?’ 
‘Smith was the word I used, Mr Policeman, i 
remarked Mrs Tipsaway in a tone of pity and for- 
bearance ; ‘ which, if you will be good enough to listen 
to, attentive, and put it down in a book, you will find 
my words come true. One day, when I was passing 
their door, permiscuous, when the others were gone, 


y: 

speak your ” says the boy. 
“The dickens you can!” says the French 
man in an awful voice. 


it too, whom you don’t know of.” 
“Who?” says y, grinding his teeth 
most terrible. 


“Why, the Russian,” says the boy. 
more deaf nor dumb than that ’ere table. He listens 
to you, bless you, he does, and knows about all your 
plots and ’spiracies ; he keeps all your handwritings 
in his pocket-book; and if he were searched this 
moment, you would find them there.”’ Es 

‘Ww you know that pocket-book again, if you 
were to see it?’ asked the i 

was natural, he being one of em, you know, an 
have seen it in his hand again and again.—Ay, that 
ie the book, sure enough, which I can swear 
to.—Well : “I can’t believe it,” says Mr de Cresspinny. 
“Why, he has been a-humbugging of us for thirty 
years, if this be true.” 

“But it is true,” says Smith ; “it is, and may 
take your Davy on it.” And then the tle- 
man swore most dreadful in his own oS ich I 
am thankful to think I couldn’t understand ; and they 


cate hair-work, all that day, 
been, toes.’ 


‘And that is all you know about the prisoner's 
connection with Mr de Crespigny and the Russian 


frequented the 
To commit the 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
GOOD SAMARITANS. 


severity — was no competition amon 
becoming Dick’s security. It seemed, indeed, as if 
he had cut his moorings for and all, as far as 
concerned that class of persons, and that he was 
ifti into the ocean of scoundreldom, 


, “who ain’t no | for 


unseen presence as Parents 

done when the rebukeful angel pointed 

of Eden with his flaming sword, and bade them 
poor 


ou money, my 

but which was not 
Maggie’s, ‘which my—that is, which Ri 
I thought, 


Dick would have said, Why didn’t Mr Jones ?—for 
that was the name by which he always spoke of the 
i that he was anxious 


to sob hysterically, and hide 
*You mustn’t mind ih Dick, 


public character, and I broke the glass, so that 
they couldn’t take any ry enn sae ou gave it to me, 

erefore I a right to do 
with it—and now Richard is angry with 
me, and they don’t know that I am come to you. I 


done can’t be undone; but we can always do better for 
the future ;’ alth added she, with a bitter la: 
‘Tain’t quite the one to hit. The first thing to 
done, is to get you out of this; and the magistrate, who 
is a kind man, though he interrupts one so, thinks that 
this may be done. There was a copy taken of the 
t it here, only it isn’t the least 
like the other to look at, which was all written upon 
per as thin as a cobweb, and in such a little, little 
and all in French.’ 

Lucidora produced a document from the —~ 
trate’s office in the stiffest possible handwriting, but 
ining a very free translation from the origi 
date of about a fortnight back, but not 
the name of the place where it was drawn up, nor 
had it any heading iption other than 

this, Declaration 


Gotsuchakof, Spy and 
* The following statement has been drawn up —— 
em, 


Alexis Gotsuchakoff, lawfully done to death on 
Wednesday last, at midnight, and in accordance with 
an enactment against traitors which he himself had 
subscribed. 

‘It is true that the lad was the discoverer of the 
treachery of that man, inasmuch as he was the first 
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] ins moment. “It would be all the same a hundred | policeman entered, with ‘A lady to see you, young 
: years hence,” said he; and I should have thought | gentleman;’ and Dick heard the rustle of a silk t 
nothing about it but for this second talk as I over- | without daring to lift his eyes. Had Sister Maggie, 
" then, come forth from his dead mother’s room to 
comfort him? Nay, did she bring a last me 1 
| | 
“ Ay,” says the boy ; “but there ’s another as speaks | her never more? he poor lad shive it 
| 
| you might need it here. i 
i 
| 
1s not a place for you to be m Why didn’t M i} 
Sunstroke come to see me ?’ i 
to spare her feelings. | 
At this the girl be if 
came out, and I ran into the back-parlour just in | her face in her turn. i 
time, and was no more fit for plaiting, let alone deli- | if a ae not seem to feel as you would, who have Wl 
Po not let them your face about the streets, as Sun- i 
Pe stroke wished to do, now that you were in trouble | - 
| 
‘That is all, Mr Policeman, leastways except that iH 
answering to the 4 of old Dum—or Count | am so giad I ough, Dick, for, as 1 came hurrying Wy 
Gotsuchakoff, as is the Russian name of him—Smith | into the police-office, there was a letter put into my if 
nearly fainted out of his chair; and being sent out hand by some person—I don’t know who—and I have a 
for a cab, he took hisself off with a couple of best | seen the magistrate to whom it was directed, and he Wl 
tortoise-shell combs, which have not been returned ; | said it was very important, and would do you good.’ iy 
and I have never set eyes upon him since until this | |The lad shook his head, and groaned, as though the if 
day.’ time was past wherein anything could do that now. if 
This was all that Mrs Tipsaway had to say of the ‘You must not take on like that, Dick. What is 
matter, and almost all that anybody else had to say. 
The bones of the Russian count and the photograph if 
of his dead body could witness nothing, while not | 
one of the foreign gentlemen who had former! i] 
po ge shop was now to be found. 
for trial upon such evidence, fully if 
corroborated by his own voluntary statement of the 
affair, seemed out of the question; but on account . 
of the eee eae of the case, he was 
not released, but until that day-week upon o- 
the criminal charge. 
‘It is not a case that admits of bail being taken, if 
were the last’ words that smote upon Dick’s ears as iq 
he was led out of Court, but it was an unnecessar ns if 
Henri de Crespigny, to be laid before the police ) 
or other authority before whom one 
Ri Smith may at any time be summoned in if 
connection with the fate of the above-named Count 
i never to come Within Of port again. Nor was 
there one friendly pilot to put off from either bank, ) 
4 helm, or even to 
head, as a warning i 
; had his untasted dinner lying before him, when a if 
| 
| 
j 
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to inform one of us of the count’s not being a mute, 
which Gotsuchakoff had successfully pretended to 
be for more than thirty years; but he was certainly 
unaware of the importance of such a disclosure, 
and far less could he have anticipated the punishment 
which it justly entailed upon that ber 5 A man. 

‘When Richard Smith had informed M. de Crespigny 
of the count’s having spoken the French tongue in 
his hearing, as well as of his having certain documents 
in his possession, which he (the count) professed to 
have destroyed, affecting the lives and liberties of the 
undersigned, as well as those of hundreds of innocent 

whose betrayal he was in that case —. 
de Crespigny at once repaired to Herr Singler’s 
lodging—it being then about seven o'clock in the 
intelligence, the two went separately out, for the 
purpose of calling together the principal members of 
our Society, with the exception of Count Gotsuch- 
akoff, for immediate and important deliberation. 

‘In a little time, the chiefs of the Society then 
in London, comprising representatives from every 
European nation, numbering five-and-twenty 
persons, assembled at the rooms of M. de Cres- 
Pigny, as being the most commodious for that 

where the circumstances which have been 

ribed were laid before them. It was decided 
that four should be selected out of that body by 
ballot, to go at once to Count Gotsuchakoff’s, and 
acquaint themselves certainly with the truth or false- 
hood of this charge—the most hateful that can be 


preferred against a fellow-creature, and therefore one 
the f of which it is necessary to place beyond 
all doubt before proceeding to act upon it. The 


_— thus selected were Henri de Crespigny, 
olph Singler, Antonio Castigliano, and Suwarrow 
Blaski—the being a countryman of the accused 


person. 

‘In case of proven guilt, the execution of Alexis 
Gotsuchakoff was intrusted—a dreadful but necessary 
and sacred duty—to the hands of these four persons. 
The two first mentioned preceded the other two, in 
order to avoid observation, to the count’s lodgings in 
Poplar, and found him retired to his ing- 4 
ough it was then scarce eleven o'clock, and it 

‘Heo ed—talking with his fingers, as he alwa 
did—that he was not well, being overtired with the 


ce of the Society during that day. | persuaded h 
was a and ified look about 


while he stated this, never beheld in him before, and 
which convinced the spectators that he guessed the 
and unseasonable visit. aloud, 
“We wish,” cri . de igny, speaking 
and looking sternly at the coo man, “to examine 
— pocket-book, with those slips of paper in our 
ee in it, which you have omitted to burn 
y-” 
‘It was terrible to see how pale 
the count turned at this, his fingers trembling so 
that they could scarcely form the denial which he 
= by their means, in order to ys AV the notion 


agitation, he 
forgot that by that very denial he was acknowledging 


‘At the same moment, Castigliano and Blaski 
entered. 


“T have asked this man,” said De i 


addressing himself to them, “ who has never un 


stood word of mine (as he has made me believe) for of 


thirty years, to see the slips in my own handwri 

and yours, which he carries in his saheniadbs ant 

he replies with his fingers—as he could not 

use his tongue as well as his ears— he has them 
the 


lad at the ier’s told you,” 
off in the French 3; which, 
to every one there i ing what 


“T sw 


they had been acquainted with—seemed like some 
ee corte pes “Tf I had not been so merci 
aint-hearted, I should have killed him. It is 

that thirty years of success in such a part as mine 
should have been concluded by a rascal boy, whom, if 
ever again I meet” —— 

“ Silence, wretched man!” cried De igny— 
“silence, and think of your lies no more. ere is 
no plotting in the grave, no traitor’s work to be done 
among the dead ; and vengeance is for us, and not for 
you!’ 

“So you came to murder me?” exclaimed the count, 
half-rising in his bed, and thereby disclosing that he 
was fully dressed, and had only made pretence of 


“The Society has decreed your death,” returned De 


Crespigny. 

"wo soon?” ejaculated the count—“so soon, and 
without trial ? t good can my death then do to 
it? I will make it a terror to kings, if you let me live. 
Have I served its foes for thirty years, counter- 
plotting, revealing, destroying for them, without — 
trusted, think you, in return? I swear to you that 
will henceforth serve it alone.” 

“Tt needs no traitors,” exclaimed Castigliano, snatch- 
ing the pocket-book, a corner of which he perceived 
protruding from beneath the pillow. “See, here are 
the slips upon which we wrote this very afternoon, 
and that he made believe to burn; any one of which 
would be our death-warrant in the place where he 
would have sent them. What has the traitor written 
here, Blaski? It is in your own lan: r 

“ Tt is the entire detail of our plan of to-day,” returned 
the Russian. The other three crowded round to look 
over his shoulder as he translated, and Count Got- 
suchakoff seized the moment to leap from the bed, 
and make for the door of the sitting-room. 

“It is igny quietly, 
companions wretc 
carried him back inte the inner ro bound and 
gagged. “T knew that such a traitor would never 

ve the courage to meet his end like a man.” 

‘At this moment, a step was heard upon the stairs, 
and the ing-house keeper knocked at the outer- 

i whether anything would be wanted 
she — for the night. 

” count uire nothing more,” replied Herr 

i ‘a ote out in a little, and have 
im to accompan. 


the wall, while they 
and drew lots for him whose hand should 
deed. Next, they wraj the count’s cloak around 
him, and a woollen comforter about his mouth éo con- 
ceal the gag, and two of them took him between them 

en they reached spot, 
alone, the one upon whom the 
lot had fallen struck the fatal blow with a 
i 
a 


‘The above is copied, word for word, from the 
minutes of the Society which organised the deed. It 
desires not to excuse its ings in this declara- 
tion, or in the eyes of him to whom it is addressed ; 
else it could easily set forth reasons abundantly suffi- 
cient for the execution of the traitor in question, as 
one who had caused to be committed, and for the sake 
of blood-money, the judicial murder of many hundreds 
as well as brought imprisonment, exile, 
and ruin upon their helpless wives and children ; and 
who, moreover, within the very hour of his death, was 
of that Society of which he was a sworn member, the 
betrayal of which would have it scores of honest 
men to the scaffold, and of noble ladies to shame. 
The sole however, of this declaration is to set 
forth that the lad, Richard Smith, employed at the 
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uier Tipsaway’s, has had nothing whatever to 
with this matter, except so far as has been already 
stated, and had neither share nor knowledge of the 
execution of Alexis Gotsuchakoff. 
(Signed) ‘ HENRI DE CRESPIGNY. 
SINGLER. 
‘ ANTONIO CASTIGLIANO. 
‘Suwarrow BiaskI.’ 

‘There, you see they acknowledge that you had 
nothing to do with it,’ cried Lucidora; ‘and the 
magistrate believed it too; of that Iam sure. I dare 
say, the Russian deserved it, r fellow, telling upon 

ple that had trusted him through all these years ; 
But it was an awful end. What a thing it would 
have been to have met him in the street between those 
other two, bound and gagged, and walking to his 
death among crowds of people that would haye rescued 
him if the only known!’ 

‘Horrible, most horrible !’ cried Dick with a shudder; 
‘and but for me, it would never have happened ; and 
yet I would expose a wretch like that to his dupes, if 
it all was to be done again to-morrow.’ 


* Well, I don’t know,’ replied Lucidora doubtfully ; | I 


‘I think it is ill work to be meddling with those fo 
folks. Do you know that the magistrate—who 
thought I was your sister at first, I think—said that 
the whole business was so grave that it would prob- 
ably have to be laid before the Home Sec’—— 

‘A gentleman to see you,’ cried the janitor, suddenly 
opening the door, at which Mrs Jones slunk into a 
corner petrified, under the impression that the august 
personage to whom she had alluded was at hand, about 
to pay a visit of onnen > the accused person, pre- 
paratory, perhaps, to his being led forth to immediate 
execution. 

‘Why, my poor boy, Richard,’ exclaimed the visitor, 
who was no other than good Mr Mickleham, ‘ what 
a position is this I find you in, and what a blow it 
would have been to pottery in case you had really 
been concerned in this assassination! You have, 
however, as I just learn, only to appear before the 
magistrate, and go through a legal form of release, and 
then you will come home with me to Kensington. 
My solicitor assures me that there was scarcely an 

und at all for your remand. There, there, Richa: 

m’t cry, my lad—don’t disturb yourself, although 
of course it was hard to hear them pattering—that is 
what they call it, I believe—pattering the broad- 
sheets about your apprehension and personal appear- 
ance immediately opposite your uncle’s establishment. 
Your names being identical is, without doubt, a great 
misfortune; and it would have certainly saved us 
much annoyance if you had been related to him upon 
your mother’s side instead of your father’s.’ 

At these words the flush of glad surprise which 
had risen into the boy’s cheeks at the news of his 
guns enfranchisement, faded off at once, and he sunk 

wn his chair again, hy 
poor mother; there is no on for m 
murdered her!’ 

‘Richard Arbour,’ cried the old gentleman kindly, 
‘I am to see this sorrow for your late undutiful 
conduct, but I do not wish to see you despair: be 
comforted, for = poor mother’s death does not lie 
at your door. She had been ailing for many months, 

even years, and her end was expected even before 
it came. Doubtless, it would have pleased her to 
have seen J gd face by her bedside, but it could not 
have saved her. I may tell you, even, that your 
sister Margaret was of opinion that it would have dis- 
tressed her mother more to see the disagreements 
between yourself and certain members of your family, 
than to know, by your letters, that you were at least 
cheerful-hearted and not in want. I doubt whether 
I am right in saying so much, since it may only 
aneigy ~ you in your roving and indeed vagabond’ 
this time Dick wes upon be kaos 
mumbling the old gentleman’s hand as though it 


were gingerbread, and Mr Mickieham could not 
one might judge from a very ostentatious use of hi 
‘putting in a prior claim to his 
attention. There was also a sobbing noise, as of a 
cistern-pipe in difficulties, from an o corner of 
the cell, which caused Mr Mickleham to inquire into 
its nature with the greatest apparent interest. 

‘It is a very friend of mine, sir,’ replied Dick 
softly—‘ the only one, to say truth, who would have 
been likely to come and see me here, except yourself. 
Lucidora ’—— 

‘Lucidora!’ exclaimed the old gentleman suspi- 
ciously—‘ what a very singular name !’ 

The young lady thus alluded to came quickly for- 
ward, wiping her eyes, and took Dick’s hand, which 
he extention to her very gratefully. ‘I am glad, 
Master Richard Arbour, that you are going amon 
your friends again, and to live with res 
ag This gentleman, I see, considers me very far 

m that, and company fit for neither him nor you.’ 

No, no,’ Mickleham nervously ; ‘ really 

never meant—dear me, no—doubtless, a most 
respectable young person—but Lucidora—such a very 
sin name ’—~— 

‘Sir, you are quite right,’ replied the girl, not with- 
out some dignity. ‘Ishould, however, not have been 
here at all, if I had thought this poor lad would have 
had any help from my betters. My own experience 
has been, that when folks get into trouble, their 
respectable friends are not very active in ong 
out of it.” With which remark, the young lady left 
the room, and with such a sweeping c to Mr 
Mickleham that the wind of it seemed to take away 
the = breath for several 

* She n ae good and kind to me, 
observed Dick apologeti “4 

‘Indeed!’ responded the other drily, and drawing on 
his gloves. ‘I trust, however, that in future it will 
not be necessary for you to cultivate similar friend- 
ships. I shall mention nothing of the circumstance 
myself, and I would recommend the like silence to 
you, Richard. You are quite ready to see his wor- 
—_ I suppose, after which you will find a hearty 
welcome at our house, I do assure you. My daughter 
Lucy is very grateful to you for the kindness you dis- 
played to her at Miss Backboard’s. She could not 
write to me of your position, on account of that 
woman’s habit aidbe other people’s letters, or 
I would have got you away from the barber’s lo: 
“0 It is just as well that you have not touch 

dinner, Dick, for it would have been throwing 
away anything like an appetite to have eaten it ; 
and, gracious goodness, what a miserable taste in 
crockery! The commonest delf, and the very ugliest 
pattern that can be got in Staffordshire !’ 

And with an expression of regret that the —_ 
should neglect so powerful a means for the reform- 
ation of criminals as well-selected earthenware, Mr 
Mickleham led the way to the magistrate. 


UNKNOWN TOURIST-GROUND. 


As our Religious Circles are said to be too apt to 
prefer the conversion of folks in the interior of 
Africa to meddling with those in their more imme- 
diate neighbourhood, so our modern travellers are 
too much given to get away as far as steam can 
take them, before commencing their tours. They 
have the Second Cataract of the Nile in their 
eye, at the very least, before setting out, and are fully 
convinced that all is barren between that place and 
Folkestone. From henceforth, and for the next half- 
dozen summers, however, they will thank Mr Horace 
Marryat* for having discovered for them a new 


* A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copenhagen, 
By Horace Marryat. John Murray. 


| 
| 
| 
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tourist-ground close at hand ; since even those men-of- 


passage who have migrated in such swarms, of late, 
to Northern 


as possible. 
. any English vessels ever touch at Skagen?’ 
inquired our author of the light-house keeper near 


again. The east wind blows the water away from 
her, and the west wind brings down the irresistible 
saw enou; 


; Lower down lies the 
boat, and further still the Dutch Harborg ; then comes 
a Swedish fri 74, and so on; a régiment of masts 


te, 
of defunct ships lie embedded in the sand down the | prevail 


tide, 
daughters -cabin, as I was 
a yo a few days 

The of the fumblest in the north 
of Jutland is both and cheap, being imported 
there, contrary to wishes of the onginal pro 
prietors, by the favouring *I could not help 
smiling,’ says Mr Marryat, ‘as I looked around the 
“fixings” of one cottage: an English patent stove, 
purchased from the wreck of the Polyphemus; an 
oil-painting of some English ruined abbey, from the 
North Sea steamer, lately stranded off the coast ; 

lendid shutters, carved and even gilt, from some 
Testes brig, also gone down. Then there was crockery 
from vessels laden with oranges and iron. No wonder 
the “customs” of the north of Jutland are not pro- 
ductive. The sea herself “ provides” for the wants 
of the inhabitants.’ 

It is unnecessary, however, to inform the moder- 
ately phical reader, that Jatland may be attained 
from without the imperative necessity of the 
intervention of a wreck at all, and most convenient] 

means of the port of Hamb From thence, M 
eee travelled ¢ due north to very extremity of 
the peninsula, until he stood with one foot in the 


‘strung together like birds’ e 
on a string’—are novel and interesting to Eng 
eyes ; while the towns are old fashioned and quaint 
—with at least three streams of running-water to 
each of them—and the inhabitants queer and simple 
to an extraordi All the year round 


e aScent of an matron into 
wore ten woollen petti- 
coats at smallest calculation; you might have 

perceiving the dampness of her situation. From 


the age of fifty until she is to her fathers, a 


evils to which age is heir.’ 

Knitting coats is not an unladylike it in 
Jutland, nor is washing—that is, the -up of 
fine li in Schleswig-Holstein, which the Danes 


love so well to call South Jutland. ‘My neighbour 
at the table-d’héte, who dines well got-up, i 
beautiful blue rosettes (like a horse) in her hind-hair, 


basin, and when the articles are cleansed and 
out, places them to dry on her window-sill, with a 
pebble on each to them from all treacherous 
gusts of wind.’ is homeliness may perhaps account 
in some measure for the general ty of the 
people. There is not much of luxury, it is true, among 
the great, but what is far better, plenty and comfort 
il among the small. ‘I remark 
sion, to an intelligent Dane: “ The people are well 
clothed and well lodged; we have met with no 
” “As regards 
ight; for every one 
occur, -nine ov 
ninety ereating 
The Jutlanders have a sleek and well-to-do appear- 
ance, and seem to be as hospitable as the Arabs, with 
the advantage over that wandering nation of having 
something to give away. Their weakness in the wa) 
of extravagance is confined to their burial of the di 
In old times, the bodies of their nobles were often pre- 
served for years, until funds should be procured for a 
befitting funeral. Families vied with one another, not 
7 in the splendour of the coffins, sepulchral slabs, 
epitaphia, but in the funeral feast and sermon of 
the ‘coffin-preacher.’ ‘Dr Matthisen received two gilt 
cups, weighing one hundred ounces, for preaching the 
funeral-sermon of the Lady Anna Lange; ditto, a 
tankard, of one hundred and four ounces, for that of 
Niels Friis, in Aarhuus Cathedral, &. &c. 
people presented him with sums of money. The dis- 
course was afterwards printed and distributed, and, by 
way of a frontispiece, was adorned with an engraved 
portrait of the deceased, and of the monument about 
to be erected to his memory; the portrait after a 
painting either — van Mander or Peter Isaacs, 
and engraved by wech, the man of the day. An 
excellent engraver he was ; and the collection of these 
frontispieces to the funeral-sermons have, in later days, 
= invaluable aids towards the recognition of 
ily and historic portraits, unknown and forgotten. 
Then small medals, called skwe penge, were coined, 
bearing the effigy of the deceased, sometimes in silver, 
often in gold, and distributed among the relatives and 
friends. A grand funeral, with epitaphium, a gorgeous 
coffin, a sermon by Dr Matthisen, your por- 
trait ved by Haelwech, and a skue penge struck 
in your honour—what more could a man expect from 
his survivors? How he died, it is not for us to say; 
but, at anyrate, he was buried 
— to be. The most expensive funeral ever known 
took place i i 
name, was slain in a naval fight. Cast 
sea, they could not ; a noble must be buried in Chris- 
tian ground; wherefore, they sailed with the fleet to 
Gothland, and laid him in Wisby Church with all 
honourable ceremony. When the fleet again got under 
sail, it encountered a terrible storm, an a oe 
sank, with 6000 men and all the officers, two i 
among the number—so people said that “no funeral was 
ever so costly as that of good Christopher Mogensen, 


7 € Of one per c e 4 
penetrated the wastes of Norway and Lapland, have | wears over that of the preceding year, until she 4 | 
d by Jutland, only intent upon giving that | becomes a moving mass of woollen fabric, defying 1 | 
rheumatism, lumbago, damp, and all such sublun 4 | 
Village. 
* Yes,’ replied the man, ‘they do; when they are 
wrecked, but not otherwise.’ 
No vessel stranded on that shore can be floated off 
daily perpetrates “a fine wash” of collars, sleeves, 
° and such like, with the remains of her théwasser. 
masts sticking out of sand to remind him of a forest. | Breakfast concluded, she empties the urn into a 
On visiting the wreck of the then ‘latest sacrifice,’ 
the North Sea steamer, near Agger, he says: ‘ Many 
other vessels are here in the same plight, without ; 
aking of the wrecks extending from hence to 
whole west utlan two | 
English shi e St George an e nce, first- 
class chee Anan were wrecked on this coast. The 
masts, until not many years ago, were still above 
water. The Defiance may yet be distinguished at low | 
| Rack and one in the Cattegat, beyond Skaw- | 
point. The country, of course, is flat, and so far | 
unpicturesque, and when you want to see any quan- | 
tity of it at once, you must ascend a church-tower ; 
but it is in many places rich and well wooded, and, | 
on the eastern coast, extremely lovely. Close to one | 
great town, there is a meadow of no less than eight 
square miles in extent—a limitless sea of haycocks not 
to be rivalled at home. Even the blemishes and 
lackings of the country—its endless sand-roads and 
How the old ones did so without dying before morn- i 
: , was often a mystery to our author, until he 
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*To give you an idea of the extravagance of the 
country are of solid silver. A countess of the noble 


House of Reventlow lies in a ee of that 
precious metal (dated 1680), so rich in silver angels 
and heraldry of all sorts, that a Jew antiquary from 
Hamburg is said to have offered to purc it for 
the sum of 15,000 dollars—more than L.2000 of our 
a money.’ To this day, the undertakers of Jut- 

drive a roaring trade, and the people are extraor- 
dinarily superstitious. They believe implicitly in the 
legends which hang around every hamlet in their 
country in clusters to make an antiquary’s, mouth 
water. Even educated Danish children identified our 
Sir Henry Havelock with the ancient here of their 


own country. A lady, who devotes herself to teaching 
in the poor schools of Co; assured our author 


‘that on the morning the news of his death arrived, 
weepi eir very hearts out, for they loo upon 
him = their own oe very Havelock the 
Dane of the popular —the lapse of nine or ten 
centuries being nothing to an infant mind.’ 

You cannot see a single church-tower in Jutland 
without being told some marvellous tale concerning it, 
and immunity is therefore far less to be expected 
when there are two. The reason why there are a 
couple of them at Fiennesleviille is this. Sir Asker 
Ryg, lord of that , when about to start for the 
wars, first ‘went into “the little church to pray,” 
and greatly scandalised was he to find the doorway 
so low he was com to bow his head on entering 
therein: the roof, too, was of black straw, and the 
damp and mould hung to the crumbling walls. 
Greatly shocked was Sir Asker Ryg; perhaps, had he 
been more regular in his attendance, he would have 
already discovered the dilapidated state of the build- 
ing; but, however, previous to his starting, he gave 
directions to his wife, the fair Lady Inge, at that time in 
an interesting condition, to rebuild the church during 
his absence, and if she were brought to bed of a boy, 
to erect a lofty church-tower; if only a girl, a — 
lord ; nm | off he goes, followed by a numerous train of 
squires, to fight the battles of his country, and per- 


form es of valour. When the war is at an end, 
he bends way homeward, and on approaching 


Fienneslevlille, his impatience is so great he outstri 
all his train, and arrives first alone on the brow of the 
hill which overhangs the village ; he strains his eyes, 
and sees not one tower, but two—the Lady Inge has 
given birth to twin boys during his absence—and on 
arriving at his castle half mad with joy (education 
cost nothing in those days), he embraced his wife, 
exclaiming : “O thou noble Lady ; thrice honoured 
be thou: thou art a ‘Dannewif!’” (a woman who 
first bears twin sons to her husband is termed a Dan- 
newif). And these twins grew up to be the most 
celebrated characters of their century—Absalon the 
warrior Archbishop of Lund, friend and adviser of 
Valdemar the Great ; and Esbern Snare.’ 

At another where there is a good deal of 
wind to be met with, even that is accounted for by a 
legend, albeit the commodity Wind is very plentiful in 
the whole peninsula. It occurs, in this case, at the 
corner of a certain convent-wall; for, the devil and 
the wind being out er, the former dropped in to 
see the monks, and finding the quarters excessively 
agreeable, never came out again, and (with character- 
istic discourtesy) never sent out to say so: and the 
wind has been waiting for him at the corner ever since. 

The very birds in 
biography, and are held by the inhabitants in honour 


from east to west, passed by the accursed hill of Gol- 
gotha. First came the lapwing ; and when the bird 
saw the sight before him, he flew round about the 
cross, crying, in his querulous tone: “ Piin ham! pii 

ham !—torment him! torment him!” For this reason, 
the lapwing is for ever accursed, and can never be at 
rest ; it flies round and round its nest, fluttering and 
uttering a plaintive cry; in the swamp its eggs are 
stolen. Then came the stork, and the stork cried in 
its sorrow and its grief for the ill deed done: Me 
ham! styrk ham!—give him ! give hi 

strength!” Therefore is the stork blessed, and 
wherever it comes, it is welcome, and the people love 
to see it build upon their houses; it is a sacred bird, 
and for ever unharmed. Lastly came the swallow, 
and when it saw what was done it cried : “Sval ham! 
sval ham!—refresh him! cool him!” So the swallow 
is the most beloved of the three; he dwells and builds 
his nests under the very roofs of men’s houses, he looks 
into their very windows and watches their doings, and 
no man disturbs him either on the palaces or the 
houses of. the poorest peasants. For this reason, as 
you travel in Denmark, you will observe the swallows’ 
nests remain undisturbed ; no one would dream for a 
moment of as them down or destroying them 


the middle of the last 
war anchored one day at the entrance of the fiorde. 
Denmark was at peace with all countries, so its 
a ce excited no remarks. The fishermen of 
the village examined it through their glasses, and 
then thought no more about the matter. The parson 
went to his bed as usual, when suddenly he was 
awakened by armed men in masks standing round 
his couch. Holding a loaded pistol to his head, they 
ordered him to dress and follow them to the church, 
where there was a iage to perform. Trembling, 
he accompanied them to the church, which he found 
to be already brilliantly illuminated, and many per- 
sonages assembled around the altar. And now the 
bride and bridegroom make their appearance ; a man 
richly dressed, evidently a vere of consequence— 
he looks gloomy and abstracted; the bride, a fair 
young lady of great personal attractions, sad and pale 
as alabaster. The o—« = commenced, the 

jage-ring placed on the lady’s , VOWS ex- 
yao 4 “until death do them part.” All is now 
over, when suddenly a flash, followed by the report of 
a pistol resounds through the sacred edifice—a shriek, 
one piercing shriek, from the scarcely married bride, 
who falls dead in the arms of the surrounding attend- 
ants. The worthy pastor saw no more. Horror- 
struck, he allowed himself to be hurried home, more 
dead than alive, to his humble dwelling, where he 


remained a prisoner in his chamber until released by 
his female domestic. When he rose and on the 
te was no 


= waters of the fiorde, the Russian f: 
onger visible ; she had weighed anchor before sunrise, 
Without dela th Mitighted, pri 

ithout y the i riest to 
rs A purse of gold left beside the s bed 
—the blood still visible on the church-floor—the 
extinguished lights in the corona—all affirmed the 
truth of his assertion, and no more, for the affair to 
this day has never been elucidated.’ 

Mr Marryat did not confine his wanderings to Jut- 
land, but explored Funen, Zealand, and many another 


or onour accordingly. ‘It was on that fearful | island of the Danish archipelago. At Cope’ n, he 
Friday when our Saviour hung in his agony upon the | made a sojourn of some length, and had the good- 
dark- | fortune not to be burned out, as happens to most | 


4 for it caused many thousand living men to become 
x wet that one man might lie dry.” 
| 
The historical legends of this country of the ancient 
Northmen are of course both bloody and terrible, but 
even down to a’ late times, there have 4 
been done such as are unknown on less lonely 
coasts. In the archives of the police, this curious 
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persons who are long in that city. On the lofty tower 
of St Nicholas, the watchmen keep nightly guard, 
and give the alarm in case of fire. three days 
elapse without a conflagration breaking out in some 
quarter, and often in the dead of night the slumberers 
are aroused by the repeated cry of ‘ Brand, brand, 
brand !’ along the street. Then every window opens, 
and the i itants inquire where it is: if in their 
neighbourhood, they are bound to come down and 

lace a tub of water before their doors; but if the 
fire is at a distance, they go thankfully to bed again. 
And yet this simple people have a real discernment 
for what is great and admirable, which nations in a 
more advanced stage of civilisation often lack. The 
Danes have willingly recognised the greatest man 
whom their country ever produced, notwithstanding 
that his father was a carpenter. The public museum 
of is one of most ificent 
and admira urope, and the great 
sculptor’s memory is held in extraordinary honour. 
Nor was this tribute, as happens but too often, paid 
only to his remains. When he had resolved to quit 
Ttaly, and return to his native land, the government 

itched a frigate to convey him and his immortal 

works to Copenhagen. The day of his arrival was 
celebrated as a national festival; and apartments 
were allotted to him in the palace of Charlottenborg, 
where he resided for the rest of his life. ‘When he 
died, his funeral was conducted with the greatest 
solemnity. First in the procession walked a deputa- 
tion from the navy. On the coffin, borne by students 
and artists, were laid his numerous decorations ; and 
it was covered with garlands placed thereon by the 
queen and princesses. The little children of Copen- 
hagen subscribed together their skillings, and purchased 
with the proceeds a garland of silver leaves to place 
upon the bier. All delighted to honour him—the high, 
the humble—the rich, the poor—the old, and the yo' 
When the funeral procession arrived at the chure 
of our Lady, the king, the prince, and magnates of the 
land all left their seats, and accompanied the coffin to 
the altar. All Denmark came forward on that day to 
attend the funeral of one they had loved and respected 
when living, and whose unrivalled talent added to the 
glory of their country.’ 

e Danish monarch did himself honour, and 
understood his own duty in eemgaey Raney ; and one 
of his ancestors, at least, appears to have entertained 
the same exalted idea of true nobility. In the 
Swedish war of the seventeenth century, a burgher of 
Flensborg was about to refresh himself with a ught 
of beer from a small wooden bottle, when a woun 
Swede, = longing eyes upon the beverage, 
exclaimed : ‘I am thirsty; give me to drink.’ Now 
the burgher was a kind man, and replying: ‘ Thy 
need is ter than mine,’ he knelt down by the man 
to give him the liquor. Then the treacherous Swede 
= a Se, wounding him in the oe. 

ereupon, urgher u nape , as he 
well might do, out: ‘ Rascal! have 
befriended you, and you would shoot me in return. 
You shall now only have half the bottle instead of all 
of it. When the news came to the king of Denmark, he 
exclaimed : ‘ A man who can do this thing deserves 
to be a noble ;’ and he created him one, and gave 
him for his arms a wooden beer-bottle pierced throu 
with an arrow; which was borne, until quite lately, 
by his latest descendant. This was surely a sort of 
heraldry above the common, and a v ifferent kind 
of cognizance from that which Cobbett justly 
stigmatised as ‘a couple of jackasses fighting for a 
piece of gilt gingerbread.’ 

A more ble journal-writer than Mr Horace 
omy we rarely met with, the people 
that he would call ‘serious,’ would perhaps denomi- 
nate him ‘ fli t.’ He certainly seems to have a 
fo impolish antipathy to manufactories, 

could only be got to at one of them in all 


his travels—a paper Fabrik—in which he was A 
abl i ‘No rampageous machinery i 
itself to pieces, but quiet sedate cylinders 
noiselessly along, in company with running-water. 
He can be grave enough, however, upon occasion, as 
when he voyaged to Draxholm (Dragon’s Island) to see 
the bad Earl of Bothwell, Mary’s husband, after life’s 
fitful fever, sleeping well. He lies in the little parish 
church of Faareveile, almost out of the world. You 
raise a folding trap in the chancel, and descend a 
ladder into the vault below ; on the right, is a simple 
wooden coffin, encased for protection in an outer one. 
The lid is removed, a sheet withdrawn, and there lies 
the mummy-corpse of Scotland’s proudest earl. It 
has been for centuries known by sacristan and peasant 
as Grev Bodvell’s tomb. ‘ When the wooden coffin 
was first opened, the body was found envelo; in 
the finest linen, the head reposing on a pillow of satin. 
There was no inscription. e y is that of 
a man about the middle height ; and to judge by 
his hair, red mixed with gray, of about fifty years 
of age. The forehead is not expansive; the form 
of the head wide behind, denoting bad qualities, of 
which Bothwell, as we all know, possessed plenty ; 
high cheek-bones ; remarkably prominent, long, 
hooked nose, somewhat depressed towards the end 
(this may have been the effect of emaciation); wide 
mouth ; — and feet small, well shaped, those of a 
high-bred man. I have examined the records of the 
Scottish parliament, caused researches to be made at 
the British Museum-——the copy of his Hue and Cry is 
not forthcoming: no description of Bothwell exists, 
save that of Brantéme, who saw him on his visit to 
Paris, where he first met Mary during the lifetime of 
King Francis, and he describes him as the “ ugliest 
and awkwardest of men.” Concerning His Grace, I 
can say nothing, but I do not think his corpse belies the 
description of the French historian. And now, duly 
satisfied with the inapeetion, having first severed a 
lock of his red and silver hair as a souvenir, we let 
close the coffin-lid, and again mounted the staircase. 
Bothwell’s life was a troubled one ; but had he selected 
a site in all Christendom for quiet and in death, 
he could have found none more peaceful, more soft 
and calm, than the village church of Faareveile.’ 

Of ‘the Peninsula of Jutland, and the islands of 
Zealand aud Funen,’ most readers know little or 
nothing beyond what the geographies told them in 
their infancies ; and we can very honestly recommend 
Mr Horace Marryat’s volume to their attention, as a 
very pleasant elucidation of those mysteries. 


THE CHERRY-TIME. 

On the whitest plumes of the Mayflower-tree, 
The black-bird loves to sing ; 

There he prunes his breast with his golden beak, 
And ruffles his glossy black wing.. 

Or he creeps to the sweet tree’s innermost heart, 
And jugs with his mellow pipe ; 

He whistles and flutes to the apple-flowers : 
‘The cherry will soon be ripe.’ 


He sings to the rose-cloud over his head, 
To the blossoms, and leaves, and buds ; 
To the rainbow drops of the April rain, 
And the shower that brightens and scuds ; 
Then nestles close to the May-tree’s heart, 
And sings of the brave year’s prime, 
Of the crimson joy that cannot cloy, 
In the coming cherry-time. W. T. 
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